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University of 
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niversity ot 
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Manager ot 
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The Current Scene 





HE WRITER IS NOW BEGINNING the 
editorship of the AER Journal. He still spends a lot of 
time wondering, as he did in his first year, just what 

type of material will be most valuable to his readers. He finds, 

as do radio station managers, that the better educated, more 
intelligent individuals seldom “take pen in 


seventh vear of his 


hand” to indi 
cate their reaction to the content provided for them. Yet how 
else, unless the audience responds, is an editor or one who 
operates a radio station to know that feeling of personal 
satisfaction which everyone gets from a “pat on the back” 
ra few words of commendation, coupled with needed con 
structive criticism 


The | 


I-ducation by 


Is the Journal Satisfactory? xecutive 


ee of the 


Conimiut 


\ssociation for Radio also would 


like to have a valid answer to this question. A few vocal indi 


viduals may suggest drastic changes in format and content 
because of their own personal interests, but a scientific deter 
mination as to whether such changes would meet with the 
approval of a majority of the membership cannot be made 
with the limited funds at the Association's disposal 

There is an inexpensive way by which this issue could be 
resolved. If each reader would take a penny post card and in 
a Tew 


] 


words indicate his reaction to the Journal as it 


has 
been constituted in recent months, making constructive sug 
gestions where necessary, no further doubt could remain as 
to the future. Can you be counted on to do 

Articles for November—The Hditor believes that he is 
presenting some unusually worthwhile articles in the current 
Frieda B. -lennock’s address before 
Women 


entirety 


this immediately 


Commissioner 
National 
worth 


Issue 
the 


well 


\ssociation of Lawyers ts, of 


Space 


course, 
reading in its considerations 
necessitated using only the most signihcant excerpts 

rhe 
calls attention to the implications for teachers in what she 
Miss herself an 
educator, but it is your [ditor’s opinion that her thinking 


writer hopes that it will not seem repetitious if he 


has to say Hlennock may not consider 


is along the line of most thoughtful educators 
he is confident that she 158 
tors 


Furthermore, 


a real “friend at court” to educa 


Her assertion that “ach station should be re sponsive to 


the needs and interests of its own community” 
But 


the nature 


is absolutely 
correct can educators be satisfied to leave to chance 
The 
use of leisure time is still the unsolved problem for the mass 
\nd the primary respon 


sibility of helping each individual to develop his tastes and 


and substance of those needs and interests 


of Americans schools have the 


appreciations in the areas where he needs them today and 
in later lite 
George D. Stoddard, president, University of Illinois, 
points out in his recent book, On the Education of H’omen, 
that “By and large, men with the shortest work week have 


had the shortest preparation for leisure time activities 


The 40-hour week represents a great economic victory. It 1s a 
true social gain, but it happens to be one-sided . The way 
out, in shop or office or home, is to devote life energies to 
decent ends. It is this simple lesson that the farmer and the 
craitsman were the first to learn. To admit that the lesson 
could be missed in the great triad of man, woman, and child, 
is to say that civilization is getting us too far off biological 
base.” 

What Miss Hennock points out needs to reach the con 
sciousness of every teacher in America. “None of you can 
ignore broadcasting. It will in any event have a great effect 
on your lives and the futures of us all,” is the way she states 
it. Perhaps all who read this article, if they be teachers, are 
providing their pupils with the necessary experience that 
leads to the development of better tastes in radio listening 
But the 
have 


and televiewing what about other 
\Vhat make them 


portant is the duty they are neglecting ? 


teachers you 


know ¢ you done to see how im 
Until all teachers 
in all grades in all schools in America assume their re 
sponsibilities with respect to this important leisure-time ac 
tivity, neither radio nor television will reach the high levels 
of which it is capable 

Tapes for Teaching Journal contains 
the third article on the Minnesota Experimental Tape Re 
cording Project The Editor hopes that no reader gets the 
impression from this emphasis that Minnesota is being pub 
licized out of proportion, merely because of the connection of 
the writer to the project 


This tissue of the 


\ctually, this demonstration should 


prove, if it has not already done so, of great value to every 


state in the nation. Furthermore, Mr. Brower now believes 
that the best educational radio programs probably should be 
gathered and made available by the U.S 


tion 


Office of Educa 
\nd that a re-duplication service within each of the 
states would no doubt have to be set up to take care most 
expeditiously of the apparent demand for radio programs 
recorded on tape 

English Teachers— It isa pleasure to offer another article 
from the pen of Ellen F. Boyer, South high school, Colum 
bus, Ohio. Two previous radio methods articles of hers have 
appeared in the AER Journal, A third appeared in the Eng 
lish Journal 

Color Television—A month ago the Editor noted that 
the controversial issue over color television might be settled 
soon, As this is being written, it has been announced offi 
cially that the CBS system of color television has been ap 
proved by the Federal Communications Commission. Early 
reactions suggested that the manufacturing industry might 
not cooperate. But it was reported that CBS was in a posi 
tion to start a manufacturing company if existing manufac 
turers did not make available for the public TV sets capable 
of receiving the FCC } 
Pyier, Editop 


approved color telecasts Tracy F 
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The Free Airwaves * 





NDER THI 
Act, the role is 
not confined to parcelling out 

the airwaves and 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Commission’s 


for 
existing uses of radio. It has the affirma 
tive, statutory duty to look to the fu 
ture. Section 303[g¢]| of the Communi 
cations Act provides that the Commis 
shall 


provide for experimental uses of fre 


issuing licenses 


sion “study new uses for radio, 
quencies, and generally encourage the 
larger and more effective use of radio 
in the public interest.” In fulfilling this 
statutory mandate we cannot simply be 
content with what is here today, but 
we must look to see what may be to 
morrow, what new developments radio 
may bring which may make us more 
secure, more happy, and more com 
fortable 

One very important fact must not be 
overlooked, and we cannot emphasize 
that in this very 
technical and dynamic field, Congress 


this too much. It is 


has made it clear that the Commission’s 
role is not merely a technical one. For 
in the Communications Act, Congress 
has been quite explicit that the Com 
Mission must see to it that the use of 
the valuable public domain of the air 
waves, the property of the people of 
the United States, shall be in the 
public interest, which means nothing 
more or less than that it shall be for the 
benefit 
States 


of the people of the United 


Now we have another develop 


ment which gives promise of further 
unprovement in aural broadcasting. fF M 
gives static free reception, without sig 
nificant interference from other stations 
or electrical devices. Among its many 
notable features is its ability to repro 
the utmost faithful 


ness. Musical programs heard over F M 


duce sound with 
are almost as good as if you were there 
Such a 


inevitably 


in person technical improve 


ment must have a great 
effect on the programs being offered 


The 
other 


introduction of television, an 
improvement, adds 
greatly to the impact of broadcasting 


on our lives 


technical 


By combining the visual 

with the aural we have created a tool 

which can truly capture a man’s mind 
*Excerpts from an address before the National 


Association of Women Lawyers, Washington, D. C 
September 15, 1950 


all of it 
the UN, and judging from all reports, 
that telecast broke all records. We can 
be taught with the best available tools, 


We can see the deliberations of 


and we can derive much more enjoy 
ment from virtually any type of enter- 
tainment. 

And even television can be improved, 
made more simple, more accurate, and 
more enjoyable. American scientists are 
constantly striving for such improve 
ment. 

The addition of color to television is 
one great step in this direction. Until 
you have seen it you will not be able 
to grasp fully how significant a develop 
ment this really is. It will bring a pic- 
torial splendor right into your home 
But it is important, from its 
beauty, in the new vistas of program 
ming which it opens up. The entire field 
of fine art 1s automatically made a tele 
vision subject 


aside 


Color will make mean 
ingful many subjects which would be 
drab in It really adds a 
television and it is 


monochrome 
new dimension t 
impossible to express in quantitative 
terms the amount of additional intelli 
gence which it can convey 


starting to tell you that our functions 
are not restricted to regulation of the 
technical phases of broadcasting, | 
found myself carried away with the im- 
portance of the progress ol this astound 
ing science. And it is truly stimulating 
and exciting 

But we must always bear in mind 
that radio and television are but tools, 
merely vehicles for bringing ideas into 
your homes. All this progress will avail 
us naught unless we put it to good use 
Chis problem—how broadcasting can 
be used in the best interests of the peo- 
ple the 
It is a prob 
alone cannot solve 


presents, In my view, most 
challenging of problems 
lem which the FCC 
You, too, must take an active part in 
solving this problem 

Che reason for this lies in the Com 
\ct itself. For, under the 


scheme set up there, the Commission's 


munications 


powers are definitely limited. Congress 
has expressly provided that the FCC 
shall not exercise any powers of censor 
\side the 


prohibition against censorship or any 


ship over the radio from 


other legal inhibition against Commis 


sion action, it is quite obvious that this 
small agency is in no way equipped to 
pass upon the calibre of individual pro- 
grams. We are not equipped to pre- 
scribe what programs are good and 
what are bad. Even if we did, I feel 
that such a qualitative judgment based 
merely upon our own opinion would 
constitute censorship. 

Still, there are certain things which 
the Commission can do to help achieve 
better programming without making 
any of these moral or qualitative judg- 
ments on the merits of individual pro- 
grams. In a statement of policy entitled 
Public Service Responsibility of Broad 
cast Licensees, we pointed out that it is 
desirable for each licensee to present 
a well-rounded program service—one 
which makes provision for locally origi 
nating programs, sustaining programs 
for the presentation of matters not 
suited for commercial sponsorship, and 
without We do 
not believe that the Commission could 
or should fill in, in detail, this frame- 
work. Each station should be respon- 


ulvertising excesses. 


sive to the needs and interests of its 
own community. the notable 
features of our system of broadcasting 


One of 


is that the specific content of the stand- 
ard of “public interest’”’ can be derived 
from the growing experiences of the 
licensees, as they confront practical 
problems and become acquainted with 
the responses of their communities. 


| hope that I’ve made it clear that 
our broadcasting scheme is not auto- 
cratic. The FCC doesn’t sit on high 
and tell broadcasters how to run their 
But the broad- 
caster be an autocrat, for he is, in a 
very 


business. neither can 
real sense, exercising a public 
trust. That trust can never be adequate- 
ly fulfilled unless the public is fully 
aware of what it is entitled to, and it 
impresses that awareness on both the 
licensee and the Commission. 


Our policy of fairness in the discus 


sion of controversial issues ... is negé 

tive in the sense that it only applies if 
the licensee on his own initiative should 
indulge in the broadcasting of such 
programs. But let me hasten to plug 
the dike. In a case decided in 1945 and 
again in the Report on Editorializing, 
the Commission made quite clear its 
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feeling that there is an affirmative duty 
on each licensee to make reasonable 
provision for the discussion of issues 
of public importance. Undoubtedly the 
maintenance of freedom of the airwaves 
in this is one of the most im 
FCC can 
perform. A considerable portion of the 
spectrum is presently allocated to broad 
casting and this allocation can, it seems 


senise 


portant functions which the 


to me, only be justified because broad 
casting is a medium for the enlighten 
ment of the public and thereby for the 
No other 
communications medium can bring to 
the people as quickly and as effectively 
as radio and 


creation of valuable citizens 


information 
about events and opinions of the day. 


television, 


. In my own view one of the chief 
tools available to the Commission for the 
improvement of program service lies in 
its choice of broadcast licensees It 
seems to me that there would be a great 
advantage in trving to assure some real 
diversification broadcast Ih 
I feel the Commission should 


among 


censees 


make every effort to introduce insofar 
as possible, noncommercial elements 
into the broadcasting picture. The Com- 
mission has made an effort along this 
line in setting aside 20 FM channels for 
the use of noncommercial educational 
\Ve are now about to allo- 
cate what is in all probability the last 
significant piece of spectrum which will 
be assigned for broadcasting purposes. 
This is the ultra-high frequency band 
in which the Commission will authorize 


institutions 


commercial television operation at the 
conclusion of hearings which are now 
going on. | have urged that a portion of 
the frequencies available for television 
be reserved for the use of noncommer- 
cial educational institutions. If we are 
to prevent television from assuming the 
characteristics of our aural broadcast- 
ing system, and I for one think there is 
much room for improvement, we must 
introduce some new blood. This would 
stimulate a different type of competi- 
tion from that we now have and would, 
| feel, prove a great stimulus for the 


production of better programs. 

Above all, one fact has been brought 
home to me in my two years on the 
Commission, and I hope that at least to 
some extent I have made it clear to 
you. | am convinced that the major 
burden for the improvement of the 
quality of America’s broadcasting lies 
squarely on the shoulders of the public 
and of the broadcasters. I have tried to 
show you the limits of the FCC's 
authority and its capabilities in this 
field. We will make every effort within 
our power to create a more useful 
broadcasting system. But we cannot ac- 
complish the job alone. Every citizen 
must take broadcasting seriously. You 
must let the broadcaster know what you 
want, and the broadcaster must con- 
tinually try to improve the quality of 
his programs. None of you can ignore 
broadcasting. It will in any event have 
a great effect on your lives and the fu- 
tures of us all——-Friepa B. HENNOcK, 
commissioner, Federal Communications 
Commission 





National Duplication of Tape 


Recordings 





FR JOURNAL READERS may be in 

terested in the quantitative results 

of the national phase of the Min 
nesota Experimental Tape Recording 
Project conducted this past summer, in 
which many of them participated. Dur 
ing the months of June and July, 1950, 
the resources and facilities of the project 
available to all 
United States 
May, following the announcement of 


were schools in. the 


During the month of 


this service at the Columbus Institute, 
requests for catalogs came from 47 
states, Washington, D. C 


{Franklin 


, and Hawaii 
Dunham saved the day for 
Vermont, at the last 
moment, but Idaho didn’t respond. | 


his home state, 

Tape was actually received from, and 
returned to 29 states and one foreign 
country. The number of programs re 
quested ranged from one or two to an 
order up to 452 for the Erie | Pennsyl 
vania| public schools. Over the period 
of the experiment, 108 separate orders 
came in, and to fill these requests 3,356 
programs were duplicated. A number of 
other requests for materials that were 
made after the 
date had to be 

This program had been opened ex 


\ugust 1 termination 


regretfully denied 


perimentally on a national basis in order 


that it might be determined : 


First, whether there was a substan 


tial national demand for tape recorded 
materials. |There was.] So extensive 
was it in fact that it will probably be 
impossible for 


any educational 


agency to meet it fully. 


one 


Second, whether large-scale duplica- 


tion was feasible, and what in the way 


of personnel, space, and equipment was 
necessary. |\We found that one good 
engineer, putting in overtime, 
working in a 10’ x 14’ room with four 
professional recorders could duplicate 
1,500 programs 
month as a practical maximum. | 
Third, what qualitative evaluations 


would be placed on available pre-re- 


some 


approximately per 


corded materials, and what utilization 
could be made of them. A request for 
out to the users 
of the duplicating service in October 


this information went 


after there had been an opportunity to 
use this material in classroom. situa- 
tions 

The question which now arises in the 
light of this existing demand is: What 
can be done to meet it? 

The number of tape recorders avail- 
able nationally has doubled each year 
for the past three years. Barring emer- 
gency restrictions, this growth can rea- 
continue for 
The demand for excellent 


sonably be expected to 
some time 
pre-recorded materials will increase if 


teachers can find a suitable source for 
them. 

There are two crucial issues which 
appear. Can we give classroom teachers 
a source of supply in all states at a rea- 
sonable cost, and with prompt and sure 
service? And can we insure the avail- 
ability of the best that is being done in 
radio both commercial and educational, 
to all parts of the nation? 

Certain factors stand out as being 
worthy of consideration in approach- 
ing an answer to these issues: 

First, it is possible for commercial 
radio to grant educational agencies the 
right to record, and more important, to 
duplicate for extensive non-profit edu- 
cational use on tape, outstanding broad- 
cast materials of interest to classroom 
teachers. [In evidence might be cited 
the clearances given for Living, 1950 
and other outstanding NBC features 
granted by NBC, AFM, and AFRA 
during the summer of 1950.] 

Second, this clearance was granted 
with the explicit provision that such 
programs should not be duplicated 
and/or used in manner that in- 
volves payment of any kind, [This will 
almost certainly prohibit the dupli- 
cation of radio materials 
on a service charge basis as is now 
common for 16mm film distribution. | 


any 


commercial 
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Third huge 
source of excellent teaching materials 
available through 


there is, however, a 
educational radio 
stations in which the problem of clear 
ances 1s not which 
service charges lor duplicating could 
be made 


critical, and for 
| But how could an effective 
interchange of materials be arranged ? | 

Fourth, it within the 
historic scope and function of the radio 
section of the | be 


would be well 
Office of education 
to take the responsibility for gathering 
the best material available nationally, 
and for duplicating it for wide distribu 
tion. [| This service has been rendered for 


dise transcriptions through the FREC 


lor years | 


Fifth, it is obvious from the response 


accorded our summer experiment that 
it will be impossible for the USOE to 
serve all educational agencies directly 
\ re-duplication service within each of 
the states would seem to be the logical 
solution. |The practicality of this sery 
icé 1s now in the process of being ex 
plored on a state-wide basis in Minne 
sota | 

Sixth, the Minnesota Experimental 
ape Recording Project to date would 
indicate that this 
formed on a 


service can be per 
state-wide basis for well 


under ten cents per pupil per year 





where the needs of a half-million pupils 
for radio materials are really met. | This 
investment in education should be well 
within the 
state | 


financial ability of every 

It is an interesting subject for specu- 
lation, isn’t it? The writer would per- 
sonally appreciate an expression of 
opinion on this topic, pro and con, by 
individuals or by groups, in writing or 
on tape Your tape will be promptly re- 
turned with one of our programs as a 
sample, if you wish. How’s about hear 
ing from you?—Ricuarp C. Brower, 
visual and radio education supervisor, 


Minnesota Department of Education 





“Success Story” in Los Angeles 





VER \ PERIOD Of; 
WEEKS, the 


children of 


FIGHTEEN 


elementary school 


Los 


opening 


\ngele s heard 


the following announcement 


concerning a series of radio programs 
written especially for them 

Success 
Ways to Learning 
Los Angeles city schools in cooperation with 
the Radio Division, Theater Arts Department 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles 4 series Of transcrip 
tions about the United Nations 

and its Success Story 


This was not -the 
dealing, with the 


Stor a presentation of Radio 


brought to you by the 


This is one of 


its problems 


usual radio fare 
United Nations, but 
an original series emphasizing actual 
human-interest stories of the UN’s spe 
cialized agencies; story-dramatizations 
of their accomplishments 

The as a public 
service from February | through June 
14, 1950, by radio station KF AC 


programs of the series were aired as a 


series Was aire d 


Ten 


public service by radio station KLAG 
from July 2 through September 3, 1950, 
and these programs will be rebroadcast 
over many stations in the greater [Los 


\ngeles \rea, 


throughout the country 


and in other states 

We feel that the cooperative venture 
of the Los Angeles city schools and the 
Angeles 
and pre 
senting a series of this kind has been a 


University of California at Los 
in suecessfully originating 
unique experience. From the standpoint 
of the editor and co-author of the series, 
the following is an account of the plan 
ning and approach which helped make 
this successful presentation possible 
In the spring of 1950, a luncheon was 
held on the campus of the University 
of California at Los Angeles to explore 
the possibilities of a cooperative ven 


ture in educational radio by the Uni 


versity and the Los Angeles city school 
system 


\t this meeting were the provost of 


the University, the superintendent of 


the Los Angeles city schools, members 
of the University 
\rts, 
Angeles City 

\ids 
the | 
tion 


Department — of 
members of the [os 
Schools’ Audio Visual 
representatives of 
niversity’s Department of Educa 


Pheater 


section, and 


School representatives indicated they 
were eager to supply their pupils with 
lirst-rate radio Theater 
\rts representatives expressed an in 


broadk asts 


terest in utilizing their campus radio 
production facilities and student talent 
for serious, dramatized programs which 
would have \fter 


discussion, these facts emerged 


an assured audience 
SOM 
as a basis for an experimental project 
in school broadcasting : 

P, 


ram Secrtes 


Nations 
o be supplied jointly by the 
\ids Section, and the Radio 
Division Department of Theater \rts 
UCLA, with all scripts edited and approved 
by the Radio Division 
Production By the 
campus studios 


United 
Heritu I 


Audio-Visual 


Radio Division in 


ludience Supplied by schools throug! 
classroom listening, plus radio station KF A¢ 
1 } | 


listeners who “stayed tuned 
Pr I 


plaved mn 


e-f esting 


est transcriptions to be 


sample classrooms for student. re 


actions before actual broadcast of the 


This cooperative 
to mtorm 


series 


venture, designed 
children 
about the United Nations, immediately 
posed a multitude of 
writers 

We had to first, just 
what we wanted these radio programs 
to do. We knew at once that no individ- 
ual program could explain all that 


elementary school 
challenges to the 


determine, 


might be said about the United Nations 
We concluded that this should 
attempt to stimulate the youngsters to 
want to know more about the United 
Nations, that the teacher 
would have to supplement the material 
of the program in order to fill this need 
for further information. The main pur- 


series 


and school 


pose of the series, then, was to stimu 
late the young listener, and to engage 
his interest in the the 
United Nations 

Hlowever, the material immediately 
available on the United Nations did not 
prove to be very exciting fare. There 
was a deal the Charter, 
the administrative functions of 
the Security Council, and many statis 


activities of 


great about 


about 


tics, but keeping the elementary school 
child in mind we concluded that such 
data did not lend itself easily to the 
Actually, 
such material might be more easily un- 
derstood when read than when heard 
If radio weren't the best medium for 
the dissemination of such data, we had 
to ask “Relative to this 
series, just what can radio do best ?” 


stimulation of young minds 


ourselve S. 


Radio’s chief appeal, of course, has 
been an emotional one 
this 
impressionable 


\ll radio writers 


have known 


children 
could 


Since are 
certainly 
an emotional appeal to them 
However, this could easily be a danger 


radio 
make 
ous game lf we accepted this rule of 
thumb in shaping our programs, would 
the emotional appeal be justified ? 

We would have to admit, certainly, 
that we were using radio as a means of 
propaganda. Our planning, our think 
ing, and motives would have to deter 
mine whether or not this were good or 
bad, acceptable or unacceptable propa 
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ganda The entire series, therefore, had 
to assume certain basic premises in 
order to justify itself 

First, we assumed that the United 
Nations was a worthwhile organization 

that despite political beliefs, despite 
errors, good points and bad, the United 
Nations constituted a commendable un 
dertaking. We would not be selling the 
students an organization which could 
he he Id suspect 

Second, we agreed that we would 
not extol the promises of the United 
Nations. Such promises, however nobly 


intended, do not off. We 


with the 


always pay 
would concern ourselves only 
actual We would 
have to learn what the UN had actually 
accomplished 


1 hird, we 


grams 


accomplishments 


and tell that story 


that all 
based on 


agreed pro 


would be fact, and 
would remain true to the facts insofar 
as possible We decided to draw on the 
information contained i 
the United 


Department 


official pub 
Nations and 
Subsequently, 


lications of 
the State 

we leaned heavily on the information 
and services supplied us by the Los 
\ngeles Regional Office of the Ameri 
can Association for the United Nations, 


Inc., under the supervision of Elsie 


Jensen ; and documentary evidence sup 


plied by Mogens Skot-Hansen, UN 
Representative to the United States 
Film 


Continuing 


Industry 


our search for suitable 
material, we discove red, of course, that 
front page news items had emphasized 
spectacular problems of the UN. One 
might that the 
Council had been alle gedly 


by Russia's 


easily learn Security 
weakened 
recent use of the 
imminent in 
certain parts of the world, ete. But if 
we were looking for actual accomplish 
ments of the UN, 
not the kinds of things our programs 
might rest on 


most 


veto, that a war seemed 


certainly these were 


We discovered the specialized agen 
cies of the UN and learned that they 
were going about their daily tasks with 
out fanfare and accomplishing a great 
There appeared to be rich ma 
terial in UNESCO's activities—sup 
plying paper and pencils, school books, 
etc., to war torn villages of Europe, for 


deal 


example There were the exciting ex 
amples of WHO's work in stopping a 
Cholera in Egypt, in the tre 
mendous program to thwart the ad 
vance of tuberculosis in war-devastated 
countries 


Plague 


Similar dramatic — stories 


could be found in the work of other 
Here, then, we 
would find the basis for our programs 

accomplishments of the UN. By pre 
senting a series devoted to exciting in 


specialized agencies. 


formation about the specialized agen- 
cies, the young audience would become 
better acquainted with the work of the 
United Nations as an organization with 
many accomplishments ! 

Now that we had found the kind of 
story we wanted to tell, the next prob- 
lem immediately arose: How tell it? 

We number of scripts 
pertaining to the United Nations which 


we had received from various sources 


examined a 


Some employed a voice simply telling 
about the United Nations. Others em 
ploved a technique, which for lack of 
a better term, we might call documen 
tary. That is, they were scripts based 
on factual materials utilizing dramatic 
sequences intermittently, and relying 
heavily on unidentified 
boheally representing good, 
had, ete Despite some commendable 
features of did 
If we 
were justified in using the medium as 


voices sym 


hunger, 
these they 
not seem to fit what we wanted 


programs, 


an appeal to the emotions, it might 
naturally follow that we could present 
our data as dramatized, human interest 
stories 

But that is said than 
The UN has worked in large strokes 


easier done. 
Its war on cholera, for example, was 
a world-wide drive. We felt our job 
was to reduce the universal to a single 
incident, dramatized. Having presented 
the incident, our program would admit 
that this was but one example of the 
kind of work being done by a special- 
ized that actually, this same 
sort of thing was being accomplished in 
many countries of the world; that the 
UN had met the needs of not just one 
person, or one village, but the needs 


agency ; 


of thousands of persons in many parts 
of the lobe 

Furthermore, these incidents would 
have to be told in 


stories with which 
the young listener could easily identify 
himself. In order to accomplish this, 
we would have to create sympathetic 
central characters and narrators about 
whom the story By and 
large these central characters have been 


would evolve 


children approximating the ages of our 
listening audience 

The general format of the shows took 
two directions. Io the first imstance, we 
hoped to establish the need for help by 


developing an interesting story dra- 
matically presenting that need. Once 
we felt the audience should be inter 
ested in the story and the need firmly 
established, we showed how the work 
of the specialized agency met that need 

much like Hoppy rescuing the hero- 
ine after the writers managed to get 
her in a predicament with the villains. 
In this instance, the UN Agency would 
not loom large in the script until the 
closing moments. 

In the other approach, we found that 
the attempt of a specialized agency to 
set up a project was often a dramatic 
story in itself. Here, our chief job was 
to illustrate this story, as we have done, 
for example, with Pilot 
Haiti. 


Having decided on the purpose of 


Project in 


the series, what the series would say, 
and how it would be said from the 
standpoint of format and general con- 
tent, we turned next to techniques. 
We examined books for children to 
familiarize with their con- 
tent and makeup, hoping to apply what 
we learned from them. Vocabulary, of 
course, would be a problem, but not a 
difficult one. How did books catch and 
hold the interest of their young audi- 


ourselves 


ence? They were done in splashy colors, 
lovely colors, zig-zag lines, indenta- 
tions, capital letters, special phrasing, 
etc. None of these visual elements was 
available to us in the ‘“eary medium.” 
But we did have good substitutes in 
sound and music. Furthermore, we had 
the.added advantage of mobility, as well 
as the imaginative contribution of the 
young creative mind. With these ele- 
ments we might easily be able to cap- 
ture and hold the 

young audience and 


attention of 
stimulate 


our 
their 
curiosity. 

But how long might we sustain the 
child’s attention via radio? Radio 
boasts that it has made its appeal to 
the one. It has not ad- 
dressed large audience groups while 


audience of 


selling a product, soap, suspense, mys- 
terv, or the UN. Now, however, we 
were being asked to present programs 
to classes of forty, not listening to the 
program in the comforts of the home 
environment, but under the artificial 
condition of classroom listening. And 
we could count on activities outside the 
windows which would vie for the at- 
tention of our audience. We assumed 
that a fifteen minute period would 
probably meet with the greatest suc- 
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cess; that more time than this would 
not hold the attention of the student, 
and less time would not allow us to get 
our message across, or develop interest 
ing characters who were to carry that 
message 
Furthermore, we decided that each 
fifteen minute would be de 
voted to but one activity and the stu 


program 


dents would be expected to learn only 
one major argument from each show. 
The theme of the program would have 
to be clear enough, and simple enough 
to be wrapped up in but a few words. 
\ student would be able to say, ‘Well, 
I know that the United Nations has 
provided paper, pencils, and books for 
children in European schools.” 
Because we limited the purpose of 
within the 
series, we knew we would have to draw 


the individual programs 


heavily on information to be 
given to the students by their teachers 
Towards this end, the Audio-Visual 
\ids Section of the Angeles city 
schools 


further 


Los 
study 
guides which were placed in the hands 


published a series of 
of the teachers sometime prior to the 
broadcasts. These guides included sug 
gestions for tuning in the broadcast and 
for pre-listening, suggestions to be used 
during the broadcast, a plan for dis 
cussion following, the broadcast, and 
suggested The 
study guide synopsized each story, ex- 


enrichment activities 
plained the functions of each specialized 
agency involved, and presented a cur 
rent vocabulary list to prepare the stu 
dents for the programs 

In order to accomplish this task of 
series of human interest 
United Nations, to 
study guide, the Los 
Angeles city schdols relieved Elizabeth 
Hunter of her teaching duties, and re 


presenting a 
stories about the 


gether with a 


assigned her to the job of tracking 
down the information and writing up 
the scripts. The author served as co- 
writer and script editor for the series 

The produced in the 
studios of the Radio Division, Depart 
ment of Theater Arts, UCLA, 
rected by 


series Was 
and di 
members of the Radio Divi 
sion Staff: Dr. Walter K 
head: Elliot Lewis, 
W. David 
Ruth Swanson, and Arthur B 
man. All work 
plished by students of the Radio Divi- 


Kingson, 
guest lecturer; 


Sievers, Richard Tumin, 
Fried 
technical was accom- 
sion, and the actors were solicited from 
the Department of Theater Arts 
Sample transcriptions were made of 


several programs and played before 


test-audiences in selected schools. Stu- 
dent reactions to the programs were 
noted by direct questioning and corre- 
spondence. Changes were made in the 
scripts in accordance with these re- 


actions, and all future shows were pro- 


duced on the basis of the information 
gained from the 
This direct contact 


test-transcriptions. 
with the audience 
for whom the programs were intended 
proved to be of great importance and 
led us to believe that here is a rich 
field to explore in anticipation of future 
shows like these 

The titles of the programs including 
the specialized agency involved are as 
follows: The Bridge Around the World, 
the UN and how it came about: J1/) 
Sabo's Secret, CIER; The Mystery of 
the Swollen Eyes, UNESCO; Peril in 
the North Atlantic, ICAO; Death 
Among the Pyramids, WHO; The 
Lanciano, ECOSOC: The 
the Deadly Powder; 
UNSECO: The Greeks Have a Word, 
UNICEF The Disappearing Soil, 
FAO; Journey Into Hope, TRO; The 
Friendly Vaccine, WHO; The Curse 
of the Cattle,,. FAO; Pilot Project in 
Haiti, UNESCO, Letters From Vien 
na, WPU; The Forgotten Children 
ILO; The Successful Diplomat, the 
story of Ralph Bunche, SEC COUN 
CIL.; The Face on the Card | Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations, 
Inc.}, and UNICEF. This final script 
was written by Celia Karpf, UCLA 
student, in a course for dramatic writ 
ing in radio 


Savages of 
( ase oT 


Though this series was aimed at the 


special group of elementary school 
children, grades six through eight, it 
has held the interest of 
adults who have expressed a marked 
enthusiasm for the programs. We at- 
tribute this adult interest to basic 
premises upon which the series was 
hased—that is, we that we 
talk student 
audience, that we would provide them 


with adult 


successfully 


insisted 
would not down to the 
listened to 
adult radio every day of their lives: we 
believed, that the im- 
pact of human interest stories concern 


fare since they 


too, emotional 
ing man’s struggle to find a way to live 
with himself and his environment was 
a universal and dynamic desire con 
forming to no age level in isolation. We 
feel that we have made good strides in 
providing children as well as adults 
with a mature approach to radio and 
the United Nations 


The scripts and transcriptions are 


being made available at cost. Single 
scripts, or the entire series, may be ob 
tained by writing to Arthur B. Fried- 
man, chairman, AETA Radio Script 
xchange, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles 24. Informa- 
tion concerning the acquisition of the 
transcriptions may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Dr. Herbert Popenoe, super- 
visor, Administrative Services, Los 
Angeles Board of Education, 451 Hill 
Street, Los Angeles 12. Ask for publi- 
cation No. 486.—ArtriuR B. FRriep- 
MAN, lecturer, Radio Division, Depart- 
ment of Theater Arts, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 





FM Sation at Huntington 

Station WVSH, “The Voice of the 
Schools of Huntington,” is the second 
10-watt FM broadcasting transmitter 
in the state of Indiana to be operated 
by a public school system, and repre- 
sents the most recent achievement of 
the Audio-Visual Center of the School 
City of Huntington, Indiana, to present 
a complete audio-visual program of in- 
struction in the classroom. 

This radio station was the gift of the 
Class of 1950 of 
schoe | 


Huntington high 

The dressing room at one side of the 
high school stage has been converted 
into a studio and control room, and the 
location makes possible direction of 
broadcasts from the auditorium stage. 
The antenna location on the roof of the 
high school provides the highest point 
in the city for the transmission 

With a population of 15,000, and a 
school system including seven build- 
ings, 100 teachers, and 2,300 pupils, 
Huntington is probably one of the 
smallest cities to provide such broad- 
casting facilities owned and operated 
by the school. No commercial radio sta- 
tion has been located in the city since 
the early days of radio, so the school 
station has an unusual opportunity to 
serve as a community outlet as well. 

The station began a regular broad- 
cast schedule of one hour each school 
day on January 30, 1950. The programs 
have included participation by pupils 
from both and high 
school. Transcribed programs are also 
used, presenting material suitable for 
classroom use. With nearly thirty hours 
on the air in broadcasting the sectional 
basketball tournament in its entirety, 
Station WVSH made many friends in 
the county, where it was heard over the 
éntire area represented in the play. 


grade schools 
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English Teaching Requires Radio 


and Recordings 





EFORE RADIO EXISTED as a neces- 
sary part of a school’s equip- 
ment, | had found that the use 

of records in connection with the teach- 

ing of English gave variety to the 
work of the classroom, aroused interest, 

and aided instruction. The sound of a 

voice other than that of pupil or teach 

er was a welcome change to all. Music 
in an English class was a definite novel- 
ty. 

Since our department owned a some- 
what ponderous Victrola which with 
difficulty was pushed from room to 
room as the need arose, one day in one 
of my classes I expressed a desire for 
a Victrola for my own room. To my 
amazement and joy a parent called me 
that very evening to offer me an old, 
small, hand-manipulated Victor, which 
I lost no time in claiming. At that time 
musical records were the only offerings 
for use in English classes, but many 
songs famous in literature were listed 
in record Eugene Field’s 
Little Boy Blue was one of the first 
records | 


catalogs. 
bought for classroom use 
The poem was much more of a reality 
to the pupils after they heard it set to 
a lovely lyric. Later they would ask to 
have it repeated, as it became a great 
favorite. The pupils felt the deep emo- 
tion of this poem when it was sung, as 
they never could have done from read- 
ing a printed page. 

\ few years later my classes brought 
in sufficient sales tax stamps, so that 
we were able to buy a small GE radio 
record player with push button tuning 
Within two or three years our build- 
ing was equipped with a public address 
system and a sound-proof broadcasting 
booth, Our most active radio workshop 
now directed by John Sittig was first 
under the able direction of Marguerite 
Fleming, a real pioneer in school radio 
in Columbus, and at present radio con- 
sultant for the public schools of St 
Louis. Through their tireless efforts 
and those of our physics teacher, FE. S 
Stauffer; our former principal, Alva 
Edwards; our present principal, C. L. 
and those teachers interested 
in the possibilities of radio, we have 
secured at South high school a library 
of most interesting 
transcriptions. 


Dumaree ; 


recordings and 


Without the use of some of these 
recordings it would be most difficult for 


me to have 


any sort of success in 
teaching a unit of poetry now. I have 
found these records “put poetry over” 
in a fashion that would be impossible 
for the teacher to accomplish. For ex- 
ample, we have a transcription. of a 
talk on poetry given at our building by 
Louis Untermeyer several years ago. 
On this record the pupils hear our 
student body respond as it is swept 
along by Mr. Untermeyer’s gripping 
presentation of poetry. The class, too, is 
swept along enthusiastically by the 
record. Before using the record we 
study the sketch of his life in our text, 
and several of his poems including the 
poem Prayer. I describe his magnetic 
personality and tell what a thrill it was 
to’ meet him. Pupils bring in other 
Untermeyer poems. Then I dictate the 
topics which the record covers. The 
pupils are asked to take very brief notes 
while listening to the record, and de- 
velop these notes in preparation for the 
next day’s discussion. This particular 
record closes with Mr. Untermeyer’s 
reading most effectively these poems : 

The Highwayman by Alfred Noyes 

The Tale of Custard the Dragon by Ogden 

Nash 

Prayer by Louis Untermeyer 
The last he read at our special request 
How wisely these poems were chosen! 
The long dramatic poem, and the short- 
er humorous one!! His own brief, seri- 
ous prayer was a fitting climax. We 
usually memorize Prayer together. Mr. 
Untermeyer’s most human approach to 
poetry—a clever, humorous one at 
times, and a most serious artistic one at 
other spots in the record the 
youngsters out to search interestedly 
for poems, thus finding many they like 


sends 


A few days later we might use Nor- 
man Corwin’s reading of The Santa 
Fe Trail, Spencer’s recordings of Old 
Van River and Water Boy, and Carl 
Sandburg’s The People, Yes closing 
this with Sandburg’s own records. He 
accompanies himself on his guitar as 
he sings Hoven Spirituals and I’m Sad 
and I’m Lonely. Pictures of Louis 
Untermeyer and those from Life Maqa 
sine of Carl Sandburg plaving his 
guitar are posted on the bulletin board 
Brief outlines of the Carl Sandburg 
record are furnished to the class the 
day before it is presented so that the 
pupils have a guide in seeking the main 


points of Sandburg’s conglomerate pic- 
ture of life. Crosby's Ballad for Ameri- 
cans is a natural to follow Sandburg. 
These days prove to the pupil without 
doubt that poets are honest-to-good- 
red-blooded, he-men—doers as 
well as dreamers, just as all human 
beings are. 

Following this we might drift into 
the poetry of Robert Frost. We use 
mimeographed copies of the poems on 
the Robert Frost records, both the day 
before and the day we listen to the re- 


ness, 


cordings. By having these sheets in our 
hands, we can follow closely the read- 
ing of the poems. In this way pupils 
learn much about interpreting poetry, 
and notice inflections of the voice of 
the reader, and his emphasis upon im 
portant words. 

At this point we will probably listen 
to several records on which former stu- 
dents of South high are interpreting 
poems which they like. I leave until last 
the records containing original poems 
written and read by former students 
from my English classes. I make no 
assignment for the following day, when 
the pupils are surprised to find that 
they are to try their hands at writing 
poetry. The pupils are more surprised 
to find that by the end of forty minutes 
several of their number have written 
some rhyme that is “passing fair.”” We 
continue these efforts in class for a few 
days, depending on the group's ability 
to respond, and find usually that after 
this exposure to poetry for two or three 
weeks, three-fourths of the class can 
express themselves in verse. 

Two years ago four of such poems 
were published in the Ohio volume of 
the National High School Poetry Asso 
ciation’s anthology, and a year ago six 
poems were accepted by this associa- 
tion. The pupils who wrote these poems 
were all 1OA’s. Is it any wonder then, 
that I said earlier that it would be diffi- 
cult for me to have any sort of success 
in teaching a unit of poetry now without 
access to our library of rece dings ? The 
point could easily be proved for other 
types of literature. Briefly, recordings 
of such dramatizations as Ronald Cole- 
man in A Tale of Two Cities, Helen 
Hayes and Maurice Evans in Romeo 
and Juliet, Mendelssohn's background 
music of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Maurice Evan's recording of G. 1, 
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Hamlet, Norman Gordon's presentation 
Barrack 


Fontanne’s 


Room Ballads. 
White ¢ 
Dover are simply indispensable to effec 


Phese 


hundreds available 


of Kipling’s 


s 


and Lynn liffs of 


tive teaching are but a few of the 


do 
much too to enliven English, but that 
I feel that I 
owe a dee p debt of gratitude to Theatre 
Gutld-on-the-Av 


helping my pupils to become acquainted 


Out-ot-school broadcasts can 


is another story all its own 


for its assistance in 





with the best in modern drama during 
the past 
believe firmly in recordings and radio 


few vears. In other words, | 
as necessary factors in the /ive teaching 
of English today BoyveER, 
South high school, Columbus, Ohio 


ELLEN F 





Ohio School 


of the Air Studies Its Audience 





f the development oi 
the 


1928 


N THE LIGHT « 
the founding 
School of the Air 
fact that the school has 
more than a 


schools of 


radio since of 
Omo 
also of the 


a potential audience 


in 
and 
ot 
million boys and girls in the 

(Ohio, it seems appropriate to ascertain 
are 
the st 


ot 


be ng 
ite 

the 
evaluation of 
the 
| he 
stated 


to what degree 


the 


Its program 
schools of 
the latter 

1), 
is undertaken 
Clair lettemet 
of that evaluation, 


utilized by 
Hence, during 


1948 


part 


school year an 


the 
direction 


school w under 


ot kk 
objective as 
in a detailed memorandum prepared by 
Mr 
(1) To 
pupal 
Ohik 


letteme r, are as follow 


number of 
the 
\n 


| 
and 


the 


ing each oft 


iscertaimn 
variou 


through 


ancl 
of the School « 


parison of actual 


ecure an 
xtent of 
manual 
ind condi 


determine the quantity 


tion of radio-receiving equipment and in 


stantaneou ect 
the teachers 


rding equipment available t 
classr 


[4] To 


tion of the Ohio School of the 


whether 


not the 
\ir | 


determine or rece] 
rogram 
on 


tact mn the classre 


lo 

selected 

in the clas 
16] To 


ng 


Is sati ry 


the etfectivenes 


eries of prog 


15] uppraise 


rams a ictual 


ind evaluate 


HNpros sent pr 
School of tl r and sugg 


m future Schoo eries 


data for the 


wavs. First, 


Phe study secured 


in three 
stall 


were 
from the engineer 


WOSI 
of the 


Radio Station 
the 


ot 


ot 


y 
ing 


which carries programs 


school, a map Ohio was. secured 


secondary, and 
the 


three 


showing the primary, 


tertiary areas ol station 
lhe 
were determined 
signal from WOS| 
this 


volts per meter, and for the secondary 


coverage 


boundaries of these areas 


by the strength of the 


Kor the primary 


area signal strength is 2.0 milh 


area 0.5 millivolts. The remaining part 


of the state is mn the tertiary area, where 


reception under the most favorable con 
The counties m 


ditions is acce ptable 


cluded in each of those areas are 


rawtord 


Franklin 


| impaign ( 


Fayette 


Primary rea ( 


Delaware Fairfield 


Licking, 


Pickaway 


Greene, Hardin, Knox 
Madison, Marion, Morrow, 
W yandot 

‘é ndar rca 
Auglaize, Butler, ( 
shocton Darke I 
Highland Hocking 
son, Mercer, Miami 


Muskingum, Ottawa 


Ross 
Union 
Allen, Ashland, Athens 
lermont, Clinton, Co 
rie Hane ock Henry 
Holmes, Huron, Jack 
Montgomery, Morgan 
Paulding, Perry, Pike 
Preble, Putnam, Richland, Sandusky, Seneca 
Shelby, \ Wert, Vinton, Warren, Wood 
Tertiar \dams Ashtabula, Bel 
Brown, Carroll, Columbiana, Cuya 
Dehanes Fulton Gallia 
Hamilton, Harrison 
Lake, Lawrence, Lorain, Lucas 
Medina, Meigs, Monroe, Noble 
Stark, Summit, Trumbull 


Was! Wavne, Williams 
in interview schedule was 


an 

ved 
ont 
Creauga 


Hocking 


ad 
Cruernsey 
letterson 
Mah ning 
Portage 
lus arawas 

eC ond, 


Scioto 


ington 


prepared for use both in individual and 


group interviews of teachers. The ques 
tions in the interview schedule are re 


produced he low 


School 


Ohio 
often [check] 


Nearly 


hat ones every we 


Have you us 
When 


but not using 


and 


get them 

ae owl not 
Do ve 
Do you 
6. Do vou use other 


u ever use manuals belonging t 


eve! your manuals with other 


tv pe 
7. Wher 


own classt 


what 


your class listens to a 
yout yon vith another 
’ 

clas 


Doe vi 


wuditorium 
» the 
speaker 


the 


in the 
listen t 
| 


sroon 


ur cla program over 


ound systen ith a in every 
This radio belo school 
satistactory satistactory 
Q Doe 
of recording eq 

Tew 
vhat sort 


10 ’ 1 uall pene i 


progran If so 


» you usually spend some time after the broadcast in “follow 


Description 


Do you have 


you suggest new programs tor 


teaching 


teachers 
radio broadcasts in your 

\bout 
radio pre 
class in 
Jother | 


roon 
the 
8. How good is the reception of School « 
uipment 


minutes 
of thing do 


any suggestions for improving the 


the Scl 


wran 


{ the 
seldom satisfactory 
ave an FM [Frequency Modulation] r: 


The schedules filled 


out by the following groups 


interview were 


selected at random 
and 


teachers 
city, 


1. Eighty 
from county 
privat 
ary 
sample 


five 
village 
primary 


exempted 
the 
tertiary coverage 
selected from the 
by the Ohio 


manuals 


schools in each of 
areas 


first 949 


School of 


one and 
Was 
received the 
for the 
Seventy teachers divided approximately 
! teacl 


que ats 


\n 


teachers 


equally between those who had sent for 
inuals and those who had not 

3. One hundred thirteen elementary s« 

teachers in the Zanesville public schools 
4. One hundred thirteen elementary s« 

teachers in the Lima public scl 
5 elementary teachers in 


ers n 
} 


snd 

hool 

ools 

5. One hundred five 
Marion city scl 

Of these 486 teachers who completed 


vols 


the 


in full or in part the interview schedule, 
62 per cent indicated that they made use 
of the broadeasts of the Ohio School of 


the Air in their classes 


\ir broadcasts in yout 


Once 


k a month Occasionally 


ists in 


broad 
u discontinue 


used these | 


roadcas 


\ir Bulletin Yes 


» another teacl 
building 


Yes 


im the 
classroom 
| 


how often 


do they usuz [check ] 


another teacher's roon In a spec 


adio 
lother | 
[other ] 


your 


i Classroon 


an auditorium radio 


teacher a pupil 


\ir programs in class 
always poor 
| lie 


Yes 


before a program preparing 


you usually do 


hio School of the 


would be helpful t 
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Third, a double post card was mailed 
out to teachers and administrators who 
had requested teachers’ manuals in the 
autumn of 1948 to inquire what dis 
tribution had been made of the manuals 
thus received 

The complete report of the study has 
been placed in the hands of Mrs. Mar 
garet C. Tyler, supervisor of the school 
staff. Space permits only the inclusion 
of a small part of the findings of this 
study 

First, of the 16,130 teachers’ man 
uals mailed out in the autumn of 1948, 
90 per cent were in the hands of teach 
+ per cent in the hands of admin 
istrators, 3 per cent were being used 


eTs, 


for reference, and 3 per cent had not 


been distributed. These figures check 


almost exactly with another source of 
information used to ascertain what dis 
tribution had actually been made of the 
manuals 
Second, of the teachers who filled out 
the interview schedule, 52 per cent re 
ported that they made use of the pro 
gram Story Time. This is followed by 
with 42 per VWust 
Time with 41 per cent, Bookland with 
38 per cent, Once upon a Time with 29 


Play Time cent, 


per cent, Vews with 22 per cent, Science 
Club with 15 per cent, and Time for 


Wusic with 12 per cent 


Third, the average number of pro 
grams used per week by the teachers 
who filled the 


was 2.5. 


out interview schedule 

Fourth, 50 per cent of the 
who filled out the 
reported that their were 


equipped with a radio, 27 per cent re- 


teachers 
interview schedule 


classrooms 


ceived their broadcasts from a central 
sound system, and 1 per cent took their 
pupils to the auditorium to get the pro 
gram. The remaining 22 per cent did 
not answer this question 

Fifth, 72 cent of the teachers 
interviewed said that the radio belonged 
to the school ; 9 per cent, to the teacher ; 


per 


3 per cent, to some school group, gen 
erally the Parent-Teacher Association ; 
and 16 per cent did not respond to the 
question 

The finding of all 
was that within the primary listening 


most Wmportant 
area, two out of every three elementary 
school classrooms listened to 
the programs each 
For the state as a whole, 24 per 
cent of all the 


the elementary 


one or 
more of school’s 
week 
enrolled in 
schools listened to one 


children 


or more of the school’s programs each 


week.——T. C. Hoty, director, Bureau 
State 
University, in the Educational Research 


Bulletin, September 14, 1949 


of Educational Research, Ohio 





FREC Recomme 


nded Programs 





EDUCATION 
Office of Edu 
C., has 
picked for fall quarter listening a group 


HE FreperRAL Rapto 
Comm™ittrer, LC. S 
cation, Washington 25, D 
of network radio programs which have 


been selected on a broad educational 
basis, involving three major considera 
tions: 


Educational 


ing whether a 


stgnificance Consider 


program presents in 
formation, concepts, 
the and 
cle velopment of the democratic way of 
life; and builds a 


favorable attitude toward, or gives an 


and opinions im 
portant to maintenance 


also. whether it 
appreciation of our cultural, social, and 
ethical values 

Program quality 
from. the 


Judging a pro 
gram standpoint of writing, 
production, and presentation as well as 
good taste from the point of view of 
content and sponsorship 

Deter 
mining just how a program lends itseif 


Instructional adaptability 
i 


to use by teachers for specific classroom 
assignment in some subject ordinarily 


taught at the grade level indicated 

Phe titles and networks of the recom 
mended programs are the only means 
of identification given in the list which 
follows, since the widespread practice 
delayed 


of presenting broadcasts via 


transcription makes necessary a check 


of the logs in the local newspapers as 


well as contacts with the radio stations 
when planning student or personal use 
of any network program 

Vilton Cross Opera Album |ABC], 
The UN Is My Beat [NBC], North 
western Reviewing Stand |MBS], In 
vitation to Learning [CBS], Mutual's 
College Choral Sertes | MBS], People’s 
Platform |CBS}], 


American Forum of 


the Air |NBC}, Playhouse 
{ABC], NV. ¥. Philharmonic Symphony 
[CBS], University of Chicago Round 
Table |NBC] 

Vr. President |ABC], Washington 
Report [MBS], luthor Aleets the 
Critics {| ABC], The Greatest Story 
Ever Told |ABC\|, The Enchanted 
Hour |MBS], Theatre Guild on the 
Air |NBC], Sylvan Levin Opera Con 
[MBS], <merican Album of 
Vusic [NBC], Oklahoma 

Orchestra |MBS], One 
Vation Indivisihle |CBS] 

Behind the Story |MBS], Bands for 
Bonds |MBS], You and the World 
[CBS], Headline Edition |ABC], Mu 
tual Newsreel |MBS], NBC Sym 
phony Orchestra |NBC], The Railroad 
Hour |NBC], Votce of Firestone 
[NBC], The Telephone Hour [NBC], 
Cities Service Bands of America 
|INBC], Har Front—Home_ Front 
[MBS], United or Not! [ABC] 

Cavalcade of America |NBC], Gen 
tlemen of the Press | ABC], America’s 
lown Meeting of the Air !ABC], Fine 
Arts Quartet [ABC], Time for De 
1ense | ABC ‘ Capitol Cloak 
[CBS] 


Piano 


cert 
Familiar 
Sym phony 


Room 


Family Theatre |MBS], On Trial 
{| ABC], First Freedom |NBC], Cali 
fornia Caravan | MBS], Screen Guild 
Players [ABC], Rod and Gun Club of 
the Air [MBS], Reporter's Round-up 
| MBS], NBC Theatre |NBC], This Is 
Europe [MBS] 

First Piano Quartet [NBC], Band 
stand, USA [MBS], The Air Force 
Hour |MBS], Ve Take Your Word 
[CBS], Pro and Con |NBC} 


Vo School Today |ABC], Junior 
Junction | ABC], Let’s Pretend [CBS], 
Public Affairs |NBC], Symphonies for 
Youth |MBS], American Farme 
[ABC], Navy Hour | ABC], National 
and Home Hour |NBC], Ad 
ventures in Science [CUS], Caribbean 
Crossroads |MBS|, Memo from Lake 
Success [CBS], Living 1950 [NBC], 
Hawai Calls |MBS], Chicago Theatre 
of the Ar |MBS] 


arm 





Events — Past and Future 





NAEB Meeting 
The annual 
tional 


the Na 
Educational 
Broadcasters was held October 29-31 
at Lexington, Ky 

Convention Secretary Elmer G. Sul 


convention ot 
Association of 


zer, director of radio at the University 
of Kentucky, reported that representa 
tives of at least 50 non-commercial sta- 
tions throughout the U. S. and Canada 
attended the three-day meeting 
Presiding at the 


sessions were 
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Richard B. Hull of Lowa State College, 
president of the NAEB 
tion program centered on discussion of 
means tor utilizing radio and TV in 
education and other public services 


The conven 


The convention's special guest was 
Frieda B Hennock of New York, a 
member of the Federal Communica 
Other 
Charter 
radio 


tions Commission convention 


Heslep, 


television 


included 
chairman of the 


speakers 
and 
section, Atomic Energy Commission 

xcept for the 
held at 


opening session, 
a Lexington hotel, all conven 
tion programs convened on the Univer 


sity of Kentucky campus 


St. Louis Audio-Visual Workshop 
“T wanted to keep in closer touch 


with the classroom and have another 


line of interest 
ee 


and, Boy, I cer 
teacher. “It 
inspired me more.than any of the things 
we've had in all the vears I've 
St. Louis,” 


tainly got it said one 


been in 
These 
comments made many times during the 
\udio-Visual Workshop held in St 


Louis this past summer 


said another were 


Many teachers arrived that first day 


with secret July 
the hottest months in 
looked 
Script-writing, 
operating projectors, photography, op 


misgivings. June and 
are traditionally 
St. Louis, and the 


anything but restful 


schedule 


erating wire and tape recorders, utiliz 
radio 
of the 
things to be mastered during the three 
week 


ing radio programs, producing 
shows these were only a few 
Outstanding 
men and women in the fields of educa 


workshe p peri va 


tional radio and visual aids were sched 
uled to from all parts of the 
country, and as the teachers looked over 


arrive 


the list of lecturers, which included such 
distinguished radio people as Harold B 
MeCarty, director, Station WHA, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin: Dr | Keith 
Tyler, director of radio education, Ohio 
State University; Dr. William Leven 
son, former director, Station WBOE, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rome Cowgill, script-writer for loice 
of America, and such notables in the 
fields of education and visual aids as 
Flovde Brooker, chief, Visual 
tion, U. S. Office of and 


Margaret Divizia, supervisor of audio 


Educa 
Education ; 


visual aids, Los Angeles public schools, 
many began to wonder what thev were 
in for 

But the weather cooperated beauti 
fully, with one of the coolest summers 
St. Louis has ever had, and the lec 


turers were so fascinating that, as one 
teacher put it, “When a workshop pro- 
vides speakers such as we've heard, it’s 
bound to be a success and an inspira 
tion 

New methods for mounting photo- 
graphs were invented in the photogra- 
phy class. “The Crawlway Progressive 
Viewer” invention that first 
drew shouts of laughter and then “ohs” 
and 


Was an 


“ahs” of admiration. The ‘‘Crawl- 
way” was an ingenious device whereby 
photographs were mounted on large, 
accordion-pleated cardboard in progres 
sive order, so that a kindergarten child 
could take a trip by crawling in and out 
of the pleats 

Not to be outdone, the script-w riting 
class started a series of original scripts, 
which it produced itself to the accompa 


niment of much and 


laughter more 


learning. For days the sound 


of gallop 
ing hooves and clackety-clack of train- 
wheels could be heard coming out of the 
studios. The microphone picked up such 
unaccustomed “We'll be 


How can we be 


remarks as 
famous some day” and ** 
adolescent boys when we're neither 
And from it all 
unusually well-done 
scripts. Said one student, “’"ive enthusi- 


asm of the people in the 


adolescent nor men?” 
emerged several 
idio and the 
. they 
been 


people who are in radio 
it and breathe it 
and the 
that we 


live 
has con 
tech- 
have gotten has been 


tagious, beginning of 
niques 
excellent.” 

And with that 
to sum up the general opinion of all 
those enrolled in the workshop. When 
told that there were over one hundred 
students in both radio and visual aids, 
one principal whistled silently and then 
remarked, “And summer there 
will be many more teachers interested in 
taking advantage of a workshop like 
this. I do believe that this thing will be 
contagious.” —RvuTH 


remark, she seemed 


next 


MorrRISSEY 


Radio Courses at Columbia 
Columbia University’s School of 
General Studies, in cooperation with 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
is offering an extensive program of 
courses this fall 
Specialists from Columbia and NBC 
are conducting a series of 25 courses 


radio and. television 


dramatic 
for radio and television, prob- 


dealing with such areas as 


writing 
lems of the radio and television com 
mentator, radio and television publicity, 
sound — effects, 


television pr xluction 


problems, and radio and television an 


nouncing. Most of the courses are being 
held in the NBC Studios, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza. 

Included in the list of instructors are 
such radio and television figures as 
Leon Pearson, news commentator: 
Frank Papp, producer of The Eternal 
Light; \Wade Arnold, producer and 
writer; Erik Barnouw, writer and sec- 
retary of the Authors League of 
\merica; and Sidney H. Figes, NBC 
vice president in charge of press. 

The courses, which are being con- 
ducted in the late afternoon and early 
evening, are specifically aimed at pro 
fessional training and are designed to 
equip men and women of ability in the 
talent field of radio and television. They 
are planned so as to be of special value 
to [1] men and women already engaged 
in radio and television work who desire 
additional instruction additional 
skills; [2] men and women engaged in 
will 
find knowledge of radio broadcasting 
useful; [3] 


wish to familiarize themselves with one 


and 
other professions in which they 


teachers in schools who 
or more radio and television techniques 
and skills; and [4] other persons hav- 
ing adequate experience and aptitude 
who wish to prepare themselves for 
active work in radio and television 
The courses are in charge of Mr 
Barnouw, who is assistant professor of 


English at Columbia 


Webster College Broadcasts 


Webster College [Corporate Col- 
lege of St. Louis University] according 
to Sister Mary Louise, S.L., has been 
participating in two series of programs 
which might be of interest to those deal- 
ing with radio education. She savs: 
“One is broadcast over Station WE\V 
[St. Louis University] and is called 
Tune in the Colleges. Among the pro- 
grams we have done are three cuttings 
from Greek tragedy 
and the Trojan 
these the 


Vedea, Antigone, 
Women. For two of 


incidental music was com- 
posed and played by one of our music 
majors. We plan on doing a cutting 
from Night's 


“The other series in which we par- 


Vidsummer Dream. 

ticipated is devoted to current books 
and is broadcast over Station KMOX, 
CBS outlet for this latter 
series our Students merely provide the 
scripts. The production is taken care 
of in the station itself. At the present 
moment two of my students who gradu 


However, 


ated last year and the year before re- 
spectively aré writing continuity for 
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Station KWk, the Mutual station. We 
have telecast three times over TV. Once 
we did a program on Christmas cus 
toms in foreign lands in which we used 
students from Spain, South America, 
Guatemala, Hawaii, and China in their 
native costumes. The second consisted 
of two scenes from Romeo and Juliet 
The last was simply a variety show and 
not much to our credit... . One of my 
former students is handling the little 
magazine for the Aukla, Fran, and Ollie 
show.” 

Sister Mary louise is a member of 
the AER 
tee to whom she made the above report 
of her activities 


Radio-TV-English Commit 


Home Study Programs 
Prove Successful 

The National Com- 
pany’s education-by-radio project is 
the i 


education 


Broadcasting 


“greatest step forward in mass 
the institution of the 


free public schools,” in the opinion of the 


since 


presidents of the six colleges and uni 
VBC 

home-study 
VBC Theater 
is one of four programs currently used 
by institutions of higher learning for 


versities now utilizing the weekly 
Theater productions for 


correspondence courses 


radio-assisted home-study courses 

“In addition to being good radio and 
good informal education, we also feel 
that these programs have made prac 
ticable a more effective system of edu- 
cation by correspondence than has be- 
fore been possible,” the educators stated 
in a letter to Charles R. Denny, NBC 
executive vice-president. The six presi 
dents who expressed their views are 
Harry D. Gideonse, Brooklyn [New 
York] College; John W. Taylor, Uni- 
sersity of Louisville; Rees H. Hughes, 
Kansas State Teachers College; C. I 
Pontius, University of Tulsa; J. Byron 
McCormick, \rizona ; 
Ernest H. Poteet, Texas College 
of Arts and Industries 


University of 
and 


“With high consistency, the Sunday 
dramatizations have been excellent and 
they have deserved the surprisingly 
large quantity of awards they have re 
ceived,” the educators said. “We agree 
with the National Council of Teachers 
of English when they said that these 
programs have set a new very high 
standard in radio production, We 
also feel that these dramatizations are 
of great help to the teacher in the col- 
lege classroom who can refer his stu 
dents to these exciting dramatizations 


rather than give the bare bones. of 


summary. .. . 

“We know that these dramatizations 
{ot great literary works] have brought 
thousands of the books 
themselves and have thus done an incal- 


listeners to 


culable amount toward raising the de- 
gree of intelligence and self-awareness 
of the public in general.” 

The “great 
gratitude for the tremendous expense 
of time, ingenuity, and money that 
NBC has expended in making this 
distinguished project possible.” 


educators expressed 


In addition to the signatures of the 
six college and university presidents, 
the letter also was signed by Edwin H. 
Spengler, director, School of General 
Studies, Brooklyn Emil 
Greenberg, supervisor, Radio and 
Kducation Division, School of General 
Studies, Brooklyn College ; Woodrow 
M. Strickler, University of Louisville ; 
Robertson Strawn, head, Language and 
Literature Department, Kansas State 
Teachers College; Ben G. Henneke, 
head, Department of Speech and Radio, 
University of Tulsa; J. W. Higgins, 
instructor, English Department, Uni- 
versity of Arizona; Ben C. Markland, 
manager, Radio Bureau, University of 
\rizona; 5S 


College ; 


Boyd Stewart, professor 
of English, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries. 

The three other NBC program series 
on which radio-assisted home-study 
courses are based are Living—1950, 
Chicago Round Table 
Vusic and the radio-tele 
vision <Imerican Forum of the Air. 


( niversity of 


Pione ers of 


Ithaca College Presents 
Adventure Series 

Students in the Ithaca College Radio 
Workshop, in co-operation with a com- 
mittee representing the Ithaca public 
schools, are presenting’ a weekly ad 
venture series for children over the 19 
stations of the empire State FM School 
of the Air. The first of the 15-minute 
broadcasts was given Monday, Septem- 
ber 25. The weekly programs 
extend through January 22 

Titled Trails, the 
tions are pointed toward creating inter 
est among pupils in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades of school. The presenta 
tions include 


will 


Adventure selec 


and 
classic stories and biographical sketches 
of the authors. 

The the 
stories for dramatization on the radio 


myths, legends, 


committee which selects 


and approves the student-written scripts 


is: Katherine Reeves, associate profes- 
sor of child development and family 
relationships at Cornell 
Kathryn 
Ithaca elementary 


University, 
Metherell, an 
age eager 
Fern Jacobs, teacher, Henry St. John 
jelementary| school; and Mrs. Lucille 
O'Connor, Cornell University graduate 
assistant. 

Miss Metherell has arranged for 
pupils of the three elementary grades 
to watch the programs broadcast in the 
studios of the Ithaca College’s FM Sta- 
tion, WIT]. Between 35 and 40 pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades will 
witness the performances each week. 

The programs also are being rebroad- 
cast over WHCU-AM and FM, and 
the Rural Radio Network. 


chairman ; 


WBEZ Special Programs 

Northwestern Reviewing Stand, pop- 
ular MBS discussion program, is now 
being released by Station \WBEZ, Chi- 
cago public schools, on Tuesdays, 12:15 
to 12:45 p.m. This program is original- 
ly released by Station WGN, Chicago, 
on Sundays from 10:30 to 11:00 a.m. 
This arrangement, which began Octo- 
ber 10, was made through the courtesy 
of Northwestern University and Sta 
tion WGN. 

WBEZ began also on October 10 at 
8:30 p.m. a series of four lectures by 
T.S. Eliot, distinguished poet, essayist, 
critic, and playwright—a Nobel prize 
His general sub- 
ject was “The Aims of Education.” His 
topic on October 10 was “The Voca- 
tional Aims of Education’; on Octo- 
ber 24, “The Social Aims of Educa 
tion”; on October 31, “The Individual 
Aims of Education” ; and on November 
2, “The Issues of Religion +5 


winner in literature 


The use of programs such as these 
should become more common. 


Kentucky Presents Important 
Series 

The University of Kentucky is in- 
suring state-wide coverage for its radio 
programs by distributing transcriptions 
of important series. In late spring, 
thirty Kentucky radio stations received 
pressings of ten programs produced by 
Station WBKY, University of Ken- 
tucky, entitled Krom These Halls. Each 
program contained an account of a 
major research project carried to com- 
pletion by the University of Kentucky 
that had proved to be of economic value 
to the state. 
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Local Association Activities 





AER Treasurers 

It may be of interest to the readers 
to list the names and addresses of some 
of the local This will 
help members in paying up their dues 
Here are their 

Cleveland 
Burton Avenue 

Detroit 
Ward 

St. Louis 
dna {is also secretary | 

Vew Yor Vetropolitan 
\\ 1). Boutwell, 7 | 
York 3 

Oregon John Smith, 2403 N 
worth, Portland 2 


Los 


\ER treasurers 


names 


Clarence Killmer, 1309 


Kdna Macklem, 13600 


Josephine Heuer, 8444 
lrea 

12th St., New 
\ins 


Ingeles Mrs. Mildred 


Kaiser, 4529 KE. Carson St., Long 
Beach 

Philadel phia—-Charlotte C. Heisch 
man, Gell School, 9th and Oregon 


Vew Harold Hainfeld, 


Roosevelt School, Union City 


Jers Vy 


Indiana AER Officers 
\ER officers in Indiana for the cur 
rent follows: President 
L. B 535 Lemcke Bldg., 
Indianapolis; lice-President, Mrs 
Fix, 977 \W. Drive, Woodruff 
Indianapolis; Secretary, Mrs 
3272 College Avenue, In 
Mrs. Guy O 
\venue, Indian 


year are as 


Greenburg, 


Ressie 
Place, 
Bess Hume, 
dianapolis ; lreasure ; 
Byrd, 0018 Haverford 
apolis 





Idea Exchange 





Why Radio Is Not Used in 
Schools 
The 


study 


writer conducted an 


important 


on the campus of the University 


of Minnesota during the second term of 


the 1950 Summer Se 


ssion. Many of the 


students taking graduate work during 
field of 
secondary education during the regulat 


school 


excellent group to question concerning 


ad 


the summer are teachers in the 


vear. This appeared to be an 


the use of radio in the classroom 


Fifty of these teachers were first 


asked, “Do you use radio in your 


Only 9 [18 per cent] gave an 
affirmative They thanked 
and checked on the list were ol 


school 
reply were 
They 
no turther concern in the study 


The 41 


were 


who gave a negative 


“Why don't you 


use radio in your school \ tabulation 


re ply 
further asked, 


of their answers follows 


euson 
Lack of informatiot 
Lack of interest 
Programs come at w 
Suitable equipment lacking 
No suitable programs 


\ntagonistic 


rong tine 


Potal +] 


100.00 


The table 


lactor 


reveals that the 


the use ot 


leading 
preventing radio in 


their schools lack of 


Chis 
and the fact that programs don’t come 
at the 


was mntormation 


was followed by lack ‘of tmterest 


hour when the schools want 


them. Then follow lack of equipment 
lack of 


the teacher's 


and programs appropriate to 
class. Finally, two indi 
viduals seemed actually to be antago 
toward the 


nistic radio in 


the use of 
( lassroom 


The 


for the 


writer has no desire to contend 
scientific accuracy of this study 
But 
the time spent and the results attained 
well the The 
find individuals 
actually antagonistic to the medium 


Too few persons were involved 


were worth effort real 


surprise Was to two 


One of the antagonistic ones was a 
superintendent of a small school. He 
bitter about it. It 
iunpossible to determine whether the 
question irritated whether he 
was just in a bad mood that day. He ex 
pressed himselt 


seemed rather was 


him or 


like this, 


“It’s just another axe to grind 


somewhat 
If one 
did everything every department want 
ed you'd drive teachers crazy.” 

lhe other antagonistic individual just 
seemed more or less indifferent. “We've 
enough to do without 


got 


worrying 


about radio,” he said. Possibly this one 
should have been listed under ‘Lack of 
but the 


framed his reply and the expression he 


interest,” way in which he 
used left me with the impression that 
definitely 
the use of radio 
Many 


lack of interest seemed to be combined 


he was antagonistic toward 


of the comments suggesting 


with lack of information, so the author 
found it necessary to use his own judg 


ment im them under the 
Water H. HeE- 


BRINK, graduate student, University of 
Minnesota. 


checking 


proper category 


TV in Home Economics 
With the development of the new 


Chicago curriculum whose philosophy 


emphasizes home and family living, 
should be 


the answer to education for the promo- 


classes in home economics 
tion of progress and understanding re- 
lations in the home. To 


achieve these objectives radio and tele- 


American 


vision can be the means used to direct 
critical and analytic thinking toward 
family and home problems 

Radio and TV programs present a 
popular, realistic learning situation and 
offer an opportunity for the 
demonstration method in school labora- 


uses of 


tories working out curricular objectives 

That home economics lends itself to 
visual as well as audio education is 
documented by an article appearing in 
the Journal of Home Economics, 
March, 1947. “Within two years a net 
work of 


television will 


be in operation throughout the country ; 


programming 


within five to ten years, every home in 
the United States that now has a radio 
will have television.” 

Chicago has prepared to meet this 
challenge. The Radio Council sent re 
leases to Flower high school at the sug 
gestion of Mary C. Gillies, principal 
These releases covered Wmportant con- 
sumer news, description of new “gadg 
textiles, and 


homemaking skills. The material is up 


ets,” recipes, fashions, 
to-date and brief in content and appeal 
ed to the students 
attractively 


Since they 
they 


were 
written encouraged 
voluntary reading of home economics 
material and implemented the develop- 
ment of specialized vocabulary. They 
also served to help the student to see 
the relationship between heard 
over the radio or television and those 


facts 


developed in home economics labora- 


tories. They were based on similar 
philosophies. These releases furnished a 
progressive background of factual ma- 
terial which the student needed before 
being placed in the role of a demon 
strator 

In preparing the student in the ad- 
vanced food take a_ step 


further and to practice the role of a 


classes to 


demonstrator on a television program, 
each girl was required to select, pre- 


pare, and demonstrate a kitchen “‘gadg 
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et,’ a recipe, table service, or a meal 
They were alerted to the demands of a 
telecast demonstration this 
Flower high 
school girls were ready to take part in 
a telecast when the Radio Council pre 
sented the request for them. It was an 
Opportunity to 


Through 


thorough preparation the 


experiment with the 
“Fish with a Flair,” a 
presentation. The 
tion was outlined by the 
form specially 


program, Radio 


Council demonstra 
student on a 
prepared for the pur- 
Thus she was familiar with each 
phase of the presentation The 
was thorough and the 
ing. After the 
evaluated the means of 
which were adequate for the 
“Fish 


and informative 


pose 
briefing 
results gratify 
demonstration, the 
work by 


class 
forms 
purpose 
The seript on Turbans” was 
and served to 
acquaint the student and the audience 
with the expected operations 

\ student Mrs. Sadie 
LLussenhop’s class gave the demonstra 
tion on February 22, 1950, on the 
“Women’s 
WGN-TV. 
success of this new experiment proved 
that the new curriculum had been suc 
cessfully used. Television had helped 
to develop better techniques in home 


HELEN M 


Home 


concise 


selected from 


of the Air” 
Favorable comments on the 


Magazine over 


economics McGANN, 


chairman, Economics 


Depart 


ment, Flower Technical high school 

Illustrating TV Lectures 
Television — its implications as an 

educational medium 


children, 


and its effects on 


will continue to be a growing 


\ER, audio 


visual, and parent-teacher meetings. In 


topic for local and national 
the past, discs and recordings have been 
used to present various types of radio 
programs at these meetings. It is doubt 


ful, unless the is national in 


meeting 
that a TV station could be per- 


suaded to carry a program for the meet- 


scope, 


ing. When such a program is presented, 
it is usually a deviation from the normal 
program procedures 

Various 


good and those 


of doubtful value can be presented as a 


series of 2” x 


programs 


2” slides Photographing 


television scenes from the tube can be 


done with comparative ease using a 35 


mm. camera. The images on television 


change at 30 per second. Most cameras 


have shutter speeds of 44;th and 4s th 


of a second, It is necessary to inter 


pellate between these to get Ya,yth of 


This script 
AER-TV 
Marshall 
Schools, 


available 
Committee 
Radio 

228 N 


upon 
Chairman, 
Council-WBEZ 


LaSalle Street, 


request Address 

Elizabeth FE 
Chicago Public 
Chicago 1 


a second shot. 

The camera lens opening should be 
set at either {3.5 or {4.5 to permit the 
largest amount of light to enter. The 
should be dark, as light from 
lamps will interfere with the picture 
taking from the TV tube. The fastest 
film should be used, Plus—XX_ being 
recommended. When the film is de- 
veloped, a negative with the dark areas 
appearing a light gray and the light 
areas dark, will result. Instead of mak 
ing a positive print on sensative paper, 


room 


a direct print is made on 35 mm. posi- 
tive film. This 35 mm. positive 
bound as a slide and is ready 


for projection as a 2” x 2” slide 


is then 
35 mm 


into 
At the close range of 2! 


Paralyx must be taken con- 
2 to 
3 feet, the camera will not photograph 
what is seen through the view finder. 
To center the image on the TV tube in 


the center of the film, open the rear of 


sideration. 


the camera and set for time 
Place a piece of 
to that used 
over the 


exposure 
etched glass, similar 
in making lantern slides, 
rear of the 
This will enable 
on the TV tube 
center the shot. 


camera opening 


you to see the image 
jupside down] and 
Close the lens, load 
with film, and set markings on camera. 
Pictures taken will be in focus and 
centered 

With 35 mm. film slides and a 2” x 2” 
projector, the as well 
as hear about the various types of pro 


audience can see 
grams to which the speaker has refer 
Whether you believe that TV, like 
commercial radio, 
the river to 


ence. 
is being sold down 
commercial 

with only a small part of “ 


advertising, 
on the air” 
time devoted to anything of educational 
value; or that with the current 
cost of programing the T\ 
doing its best, slides of the 
can illustrate the points 
Motion pictures on TY programs 
present a problem. Most cameras photo 


high 
industry is 
pre Tams 


graph at 16 frames per second {silent 
speed] and 24 per second 
| sound speed]. It is difficult to synchro- 
nize at 30 pictures a second, the TV 
speed HaroLp HAINFELD, 
City, New 


frames 


Union 


treasurer, Jersey AER. 


TV—a Challenge to Parents 

What 
parents have with reference to the un- 
licensed 


teaching responsibilities do 


teachers—radio, movies, the 
Television offers 
a real cultural threat because economic 


necessity 


press, and television ? 


seems to require a low com- 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. Qanacte 
AND CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
dead OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMEND 

BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3. 1933, AND JULY 
1946 (TITLE =. Won ins STATES cove. 
) 


233) 
Of The Journal of the AER pub ate sy Monthly 
to May, at Chicago, 1 lose 


for Oct 

1. The names and addresses of the “pubis her, editor, man 

acing editor and business managers are 

Publisher ssoctation Education by 
La Salle St Chicago 1, Milinois 

Tracy F. Tyler, University of Minnesota 


ENT, 
oF 
ED 

2 


September 


Radio, 228 N 
Minne 


Busines 
Chicago 


Manager, George Jennings, 228 N. La Salle St 
vw The Association for Education by 
Radio (a non pre fit corporation), 228 N. La Salle St 
Chicago 1, Tilino 
President John ‘ 
Stockton, California 
Secretary: Gertrude G 
Was hingteon 25, D 
ve known bon thot ters mortgagees and = other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are 
None 
4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stock 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
pm age as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name reson or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting statements in the two paragraphs show the 
afflant’s » and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions s kholders and security holders 
who do not a hooks of the company as 
trustee vhe ¥ securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner 
Tracy F. Tyler, Ed'tor 
ribed before me this 2ist day of 


Crabbe College of the Pacifle 


aa lerick, U. 8. Office of Educa 


Sworn t and = subse 
September, 1950 
Anna M. Nyeren, Notary Public 
Hennepin County, Minn 
(SEAL) 
Mv comm ice 


om expires March 18, 1956 ) 





Minor- 
won't 


mon denominator of program. 
ity cultural interests probably 
be served unless we extend the number 
of publicly-supported television — sta- 
WOI-TV at the State 
Iowa. Parents must be- 


tions such as 
University of 
discriminating television viewers 
must their children to 
standards. This is a big job and 


come 
and sensitize 
these 
won't be done except by close coopera 
tion of parents and teachers 

The teaching of motion picture dis- 
crimination schools will stand us in 
good stead as we try to improve tastes 
in television. Young people who have 
films like “The 
“Home of the Brave,” 
“Johnny Belinda,” “The Heiress,” 
“Hamlet,” “All the King’s Men,” “The 
Thief,” “Savage Splendor,” 
“Battleground,” ‘The Window,” will 
not easily have their tastes debased by 
lady and similar trash. 
EpGar Date, The News Letter, March, 
1950 


A Radio “First” 
Sound and quick thinking on the 
part of radio 


learned to appreciate 
Red Shoes,” 


Bicy cle 


wrestlers 


and 
squelched what were to have been loose 
remarks on teaching vs. joke telling. A 
guest star on He the People |NBC, 
March 31, 1950] planned to tell a 
nationwide audience that he had switch 
ed from teaching at $4,000 a year to 
telling jokes at $4,000 a week. He was 
also to describe the difficulties a teacher 
has in earning $4,000 a year 


editors sponsors 


Sponsors blue-pencilled the proposed 
remarks, but left in a discussion on 
whether it’s more important to tell jokes 


or to teach children. 








in preparation 


TELEVISION PROGRAMMING and PRODUCTION, Revised 
Richard Hubbell 


This revision examines the art of studio techniques and its relation to the tech- 
niques of stage, screen, and radio. Much of the original text has been retained. 
Technical chapters, however, have been brought up to date, and a good deal of new 
material has been added. Included in this revision is a new television play in pro- 
fessional shooting script form just as a director would prepare it for actual broad- 
casting. probably 250 pp., $3.50 


TEACHING THROUGH RADIO and TELEVISION, Revised 
Levenson and Stasheff 


A broad and authoritative discussion of educational radio and television written by 
men who have spent years in radio and TV studios as well as in the academic 
world. The radio material in the original edition has been brought up to date 
and expanded; the section on script-writing the educational TV program is one 
of the first such to appear in print. probably 512 pp., $4.00 


recently published 


RADIO AND TELEVISION WRITING, Revised 
Max Wylie 


A new up-to-date edition which is broader in scope, reflects actual writing practice 
in today’s radio, and includes chapters by the top radio and television talent in the 
country. 635 pp., $5.00 


RADIO AND TELEVISION ACTING 
Edwin Duerr 


Presents a thorough study of dramatic techniques, relating the various forms of 
action and characterization to specific problems of microphone reading. 417 pp., 


$5.00 


RADIO DRAMA ACTING AND PRODUCTION: A HANDBOOK, 
Revised 

Walter K. Kingson and Rome Cowgill 

Now a complete handbook for radio acting and production courses, this new edi- 

tion consists of exercises, scripts, and general theory. Of special interest to the 


instructor are suggestions for setting up workshops, handling auditions, ard edit- 
ing amateur scripts. 373 pp., $3.25 


and always popular 


FUNDAMENTALS OF WRITING FOR RADIO 
Rome Cowgill, 301 pp., $3.50 


THE RADIO ANNOUNCER’S HANDBOOK 
Ben Graf Henneke, 320 pp., $4.00 
BROADCASTING MUSIC 
Ernest LaPrade, 236 pp., $2.50 


THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR 
H. William Fitelson, 430 pp., $3.00 


RINEHART & COMPANY 232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





